FOUR SHORT STORIES 


BY ELANNESH 


SYNOPSES 


This book is a compilation of four, fictional, short stories, all original by the author. 


“Gulliver's Abduction” (March 2022) employs a common setting of an alien encounter but with 
an uncommon abductee who confounds his abductors with drolly humorous observations about 
human nature and the human condition. Readers may find themselves quoting some of his 


witticisms. Despite overt appearances, this is actually not a science fiction story. 


“With the Flip of a Switch” (August 2012) is a darkly serious, literary work that delves into the 
subject of growing old. This portrayal may be disturbing for some readers. Please know, though, 


this tale is strictly fictitious. 


“Gods Refrain” (May 2012), in contrast to the first entry in this compilation, is a science fiction 


story. Religion and secular cosmology both study how our universe began. This tale does, too. 


“I Like Your Sweatshirt” (March 2023) is a contemporary tale rendering a comforting though 


elusive prospect within misfortune. 
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GULLIVER'S ABDUCTION 


Mark awoke groggily into an internal, evanescing fog as his brain administered a roll call 
of all his wits. He sat upright and immediately slumped upon discovering he was wearing the 
same outfit he wore sixty-seven years earlier when he was born. Embarrassment waned 
marginally after frantic searches revealed no other presence, replaced by sprouting anxiety due to 
his searches also revealing no clothing or any other form of covering. 

What should have been his initial, foremost concern finally emerged as he blurted aloud 
an utterance too trite for the situation, “Where the hell am I?” 

He discerned only the flat, narrow, padded table on which he sat, similar to the type that 
bodes of unwelcome probing during annual check-ups at a doctor's office. Luminous, 
unmitigated whiteness permeated everywhere else, stripping him of depth perception. Likewise 
stripped from him were his tranquility and sense of control; besides his aforementioned clothing, 
of course. 

Cautiously testing where a floor might be, he gingerly ventured off the table and into an 
upright stance. There was a sound: a quiet click, so it seemed, its origin unknown but sensed as 
from beyond the whiteness. He remained motionless and concentrated on detecting any 
subsequent sound. 

Subsequent sounds were discernible regardless of concentration level because an 
emotionless, feminine voice next proclaimed an uninformative declaration, “You are awake.” 

He reflexively squatted and hid behind the table despite being clueless as to which 


direction he needed to hide from. 


The voice, with its unnaturally halting diction disclosing its digital origin, spoke again, 
“We are familiar with the human body.” 

“That doesnt make me willing for you to be familiar with mine,” stated the crouched 
man tensely. 

A change in the lighting prompted him to look furtively over his shoulder. His observer 
was behind him, naturally. He scurried around the table and renewed a crouched position with 
his eyes peering over the top of the table. 

He whispered in astonishment, “They look just like in the movies.” 

In great need of reassurance, he continued whispering, “This has to be a prank.” Then, 
quickly reminding himself of his immoderate circumstances, to put it mildly, reconsidered. “A 
prank? I think not.” 

Estimating — accurately, as it turned out — the top of the table to be at the height of his 
waist, he tentatively stood and tried to emote confidence. Feeling his knees shaking, the words in 
some British comedy routine from years gone by crossed his mind: “You're not fooling anyone, 
ya know.” 

That entertaining recollection elicited a scant, nervous chuckle and that chuckle elicited a 
scant confusion on the visages of his observers. 

“Now that's something the movies missed,” he muttered, “they have facial expressions.” 

Staring at him, seated in front of a panel, was the quintessential alien. Two more flanked 
the first, a short distance behind. The first extended a long, thin finger toward the panel and its 
mouth began to move. He heard that feminine voice utter words which were in no way consistent 
with the movements of that mouth. 


“We are not going to hurt you.” 


“If you were going to hurt me, would you have told me so?” Mark was shocked to hear 
his defiant words, let alone spoken boldly. 

The finger retreated from the panel, the mouth moved silently for a few seconds, 
followed by silent mouth movements by one of the supporting cast. Mark intervened, intending 
to speak slowly and with simple words to assist the translation algorithms he inferred were in 
play. 

“Assuming you are being honest, what are you going to do to me?” 

The finger extended forward and the reply came, “We wish to have a conversation with 
you.” 

“What?” Mark shouted involuntarily. “This,” as he gestured with his hands waving in 
various directions, “is all so that we can have a friendly chat?” His prior intention to speak 
slowly and simply was discarded equally involuntarily. 

“You may have noticed we tend to have phones on Earth these days. You could have 
called rather than abducting me.” 

Those last two words diverted his attention inwardly and he became aware he had no 
recollection of being abducted. While thusly diverted, a dialogue ensued within his own mind. 

“What are you doing? Are you trying to make them want to hurt you, even if they were 
honest to begin with?” 

“T'm furious. They had no right to do this to me. This is humiliating. It's inexcusable.” 

“And there's nothing you can do about it, is there? If they have the ability to be here and 
to abduct you without you even remembering it happened, you are at their mercy.” 

Over the years, Mark accumulated variations of common mantras he tailored with his 


innate pessimism. His inner negotiator then added one of those. 


“You have two choices: make it worse or don't.” 

Entertaining himself with one of his favorite creations had a slightly calming effect. For 
the first time since waking up, Mark relaxed, albeit only correspondingly slightly. His 
previously-stripped-away tranquility and sense of control roused themselves; although there was 
no analogous stirring regarding the other element previously stripped away, his clothing, still 
noticeably absent without leave. 

The voice recaptured his attention. Its placid, monotonic cadence clashed mightily with 
the import of what was next revealed. 

“We learn about humans so we can engineer better humans.” 

“Now where have I heard that one before?” he replied with subtle disdain. “What a great 
idea.” 

“We expected you would approve and want to cooperate upon learning our objective.” 

“You clearly haven't figured out sarcasm yet,” he mocked. “Allow me to fill that void 
now. Sarcasm is the native tongue of those who tilt at hypocrisy. A day without sarcasm is a day 
with unabated insanity — and this is all insane.” He finished flippantly, declaring, “I'm sure your 
algorithms will eventually decipher what I am saying.” 

With great effort, Mark re-corralled his churning emotions. He braced himself in 
anticipation of hearing again the digital voice's exasperating monotone and entreated more 
calmly, “Alright. I apologize. Please tell me more.” 

“We are learning the purpose of the genes in human DNA by sampling an individual's 
DNA and correlating the genes with that individual's characteristics, both physical and mental. 
Then we will alter the DNA for future generations to make humans more collaborative, more 


productive, and happier.” 


“You're going to sample my DNA and chemistry and probe my physiology?” he queried 
anxiously. His quivering vocalization betrayed his apprehension, at least to his own ears. 

“We did that. We deleted your memory of all that happened since we selected you and 
will later delete your memory of everything else before we return you.” 

Another of Mark's tailored, common-mantra variations flashed in his mind, “What 
doesn't kill me, maims me.” 

Aloud, he rhetorically requested confirmation of his inference, “And now you want us to 
have a nice conversation so you can assess my mental capacities and proclivities? What if I don't 
want to cooperate?” 

“We cannot force you to cooperate because, if we do, we will not obtain reliably accurate 
data. However, we expect you would wish to help us create better humans.” 

“T'm guessing I'm the first human you are conversing with in order to correlate DNA with 
mental characteristics.” 

“Your statement is correct and demonstrates intelligence. How did you derive your 
conjecture?” 

“That bit about wanting to help create better humans? — not a great pick-up line. You'll 
probably not want to use that one in the future with others.” 

The earlier noted expression of scant confusion appeared again on the visages of his 
abductors. 

“What is a pick-up line?” 

The question was not surprising. He ignored it and explained, “My point is that humanity 
experienced horrors from that objective of ...” 


Mark paused obtrusively as his anger and cynicism breached their chamber and erupted 


into a miasma of what he referred to as “deflective-aggressive behavior.” Irresistibly, he began 
rapidly spewing self-absorbed, unsolicited advice. 

“You wanna fix humans? Start by fixing me. 

“Make me healthier. Growing old is the worst, except for the alternative. People say ills 
and aches of old age prepare the human spirit to accept that inevitable alternative, but I don't buy 
into the praise we lavish on ourselves for enduring adversity. The benefits of misery have been 
greatly overstated. We even have an adage: "What we achieve too easily we esteem too lightly.' It 
should be noted that what we achieve after too much struggle is anticlimactic. 

“The revelation to the so-called mystery of life is simple: if I'm lucky, I'll live long 
enough to welcome death. Isn't that encouraging? 

“Oh, and while you make me healthier, stop my memory failing me, too. My memory 
isn't what it used to be, although I don't remember what it used to be. Seeking a recollection has 
become like panning for gold with a hula hoop. 

“Maybe I shouldn't complain about that too much. Many people feel the need to learn 
something new every day. I, on the other hand, can meet that need by relearning the same thing 
anew every day. 

“Lately, when I can't find the word I want to use, I profess that I am an idiot-savant 
whose savant part has not yet manifested itself. But that only momentarily allays distress. 
Talking to myself helps and I do that more often these days. Which reminds me, did I tell you I 
have a split personality? My other personality thinks he's a psychiatrist. People scoff when they 
see me talking to myself but I get the last laugh — he doesn’t charge me for those therapy 
sessions. 


“T'm too vain. I get depressed looking at my face in the mirror each morning, witnessing 


my cheeks dropping down to my neck and the bags under my eyes turning into a complete set of 
luggage. I don't own full-length mirrors and I needn't explain why. 

“T'm too greedy. It is difficult to think clearly when delusional dreams of riches cloud my 
thoughts. 

“I need more empathy. Most of my blunders are caused by forgetting that others are not 
exactly like me, while most of my pangs from recalled mortifications would be less painful if I 
could convince myself that others are mostly like me. 

“T'm too arrogant. You also gotta fix that. I received good advice from many sources but 
never from my ego. It is a common, disgusting practice to elevate oneself by belittling others, 
instead of striving for self-improvement.” 

The torrent paused — the chamber having partially vented. Mark grew pensive and 
proffered more slowly, “You need to eliminate our addiction to fear. 

“Humans are genetically predisposed to perceive and fear threats. My species would not 
exist today if we were devoid of that predisposition. 

“We enjoyed scary stories throughout our history; whether recited, written, or performed. 
Rollercoasters, bungee jumping, and all sorts of other, scary activities provide enjoyment. That's 
not a problem. However, too many of us are easily addicted to fear, which leaves us vulnerable to 
being manipulated. 

“There are always self-serving, self-promoting, scammers exaggerating existing concerns 
or inventing bogeymen to feed our addiction. They redirect healthy skepticism away from 
themselves and onto some scapegoat they generously identify for our consumption. They stoke 
our natural fear into paranoia and ultimately into blindly unyielding, unhinged rage. It is beyond 


astonishment what such a scammer is willing to profess with a straight face once that person 


frees himself or herself from the shackles of shame. We allow ourselves to be convinced by those 
lying scammers that we are always victims in a world of ‘us versus them' and must reject 
anything which challenges the belief system that they instruct us defines ‘us. 

“Ask fear-addicts to justify their beliefs in the face of contrary, overwhelming evidence 
and you typically get some form of the assertion that their gut told them their beliefs are true. 
Now where do you think their heads were situated while their heads were in such close 
communication with their guts? 

“We turn anyone into enemies — the 'them' — if they do not agree with our beliefs, even 
our own relatives. We like to say: 'blood is thicker than water." That's true, but only as to 
viscosity. 

“And then there are the wars those scammers convince the addicts to start. Humans have 
always killed each other for the benefit of scammers. I imagine competitive sports were 
supposed to be a civilized substitute for warfare, though they are not always civilized and never a 
substitute. 

“T believe we could solve most of our worst, persistent problems — not just wars — if you 
could eliminate our addiction to fear. That should be your highest priority.” 

Mark noticed his observers conferring. The finger extended toward the panel and he 
heard, “Humans still need fear to assess threats from real dangers. We do not expect changing 
human DNA can maintain fear while preventing humans from being manipulated through their 
fears. We expect it would be more efficient and effective to eliminate the human propensity to be 
a 'self-serving, self-promoting, scammer,' as you worded it.” 

“You think you can do that?” Mark asked incredulously. The reply he next received 


shocked him. 


“Our species has much in common with the species of bees and ants on your planet, 
among others. The vast majority of us are undifferentiated workers and the rest of us are equally 
capable of filling positions of responsibility, which we do on the basis of seniority. We do not 
experience lust for power and do not consider our own interests in fulfilling our responsibilities.” 

Mark unmasked his indignation. 

“That sounds great. However, in case you bee-like creatures haven't noticed, neither bees 
nor ants are the dominant species on our planet. We humans are.” 

“You have been the dominant species on your planet for a tiny fraction of the time life 
existed on your planet. Unless we intervene — as we are going to do — it is highly unlikely you 
would remain dominant much longer.” 

Confidant this admonition would induce the cooperation heretofore lacking, the voice 
attempted to redirect the conversation toward the conversation's intended purpose by 
commanding, “Talk about your sexuality.” 

Mark, ever-mindful of his inquisitors' DNA correlation objective, feigned oblivion. 

“You're not my type.” 

He rekindled his deflective-aggressive act. 

“Yeah, we are also easily manipulated through our sex drive. Just look at advertising. 

“Here's a related fact you'll find especially worthy of study. The human, male body is 
equipped with two heads but only enough blood to service one at a time.” 

Mark was certain his counsel would not be understood. He was amusing himself — and 
needed to. 

“You want to get rid of the lust for sex as well as the lust for power? But if you can't keep 


fear in us without our being manipulated by our fears, how can you keep sexual reproduction in 


us without our being manipulated by our lust for sex?” 

The voice droned, “Our species relegates sexual reproduction to a non-pleasurable, 
instinctive act. We are confidant your species can be altered to relinquish all non-essential 
aspects of reproduction.” 

“T got a better idea. Why not get rid of sexual reproduction altogether?” Mark challenged 
sardonically. “Personally, I strongly preferred not acquiring children or other sexually transmitted 
diseases.” 

While his hosts conferred among themselves, Mark shrugged with annoyed resignation. 

“So that's what will become of us,” he thought to himself. “Whatever. Maybe it's better 
that I won't remember this conversation or be around to see it all come to fruition.” 

Then he urged aloud, “Ya know, folks, it's never too late to procrastinate.” 


END 


WITH THE FLIP OF A SWITCH 


The five men seated in the courtroom were expressionless, mute, and clueless that one 
of them would take his own life that evening. Even that man was unaware because, while he 
would soon commit suicide deliberately, it would be unwittingly. 

The yawning courtroom dwarfed its five occupants. Two vast tables, both accessorized 
with a full complement of chairs, were located near the center of the room, separated 
aforethought by slightly more than the distance one could throw a wadded up ball of paper. 
Despite the implied moat, tales of caustic, verbal exchanges and even pugilistic blows bridging 
that unguarded aisle would entertain any audience if the thirty foot high walls could be forced to 
testify as to what they witnessed during their more than a century of sentinel duty. Mocking such 
whimsical inquest, plaster gargoyles glared downward from the corners of the ceiling, laughing 
hideously among themselves. Murals adorned the upper walls commemorating courageous 
pioneers credited with establishing the area’s “first” settlement. Their depictions stared 
imperiously toward distant horizons, self-assured that wherever they have not yet been must be 
better than wherever they have. Originally vibrant and inspiring, they were now tarnished by 
soot, grime, cracks, and modern day embarrassment over how those who wielded power treated 
those who did not. 

During a more recent epoch, to temper tempers, air conditioning vents and ducts were 
inflicted on the stoic floor and ceiling. Nevertheless, rarely did a cordial breeze cleave the acrid 
atmosphere which permeated that courtroom while people were present. 


The defendant in this conservatorship hearing, Mr. David Dirkin, was distressed in his 


seat, both physically and emotionally. The wooden chair oppressed his bones, padded only by the 
meager flesh and muscles not yet evaporated over the many decades. At eighty-eight years and 
(shrinkingly) counting, the hours spent on this legal matter equally oppressed his dire need to 
harness what little life span had not yet likewise evaporated over the decades. In particular, he 
was plagued by the urgency of what would be his last, major decision. 

The plaintiff sat at the other table, with the two lawyers between the litigants, straddling 
the aisle. 

The fifth man, the bailiff, maintained in his peripheral vision the grand doors through 
which Judge Torelli would arrive momentarily, in accordance with the notification he received 
from her a few minutes earlier, informing him that she reached her decision. Judge Torelli 
patiently sipped an unfortunate beverage choice in her chambers, affording the bailiff more than 
ample time to summon the litigants and their lawyers to their subservient locations so that all five 
subjects could pay proper, erect homage to the Solomonic referee upon her triumphal entrance. 

Defendant and plaintiff shared a name and, until a couple of years ago, they shared a 
woman; both referring to her initially as “Mommy” and later as “Mother.” David Dirkin, Sr., had 
not called his wife “Helen” since soon after the birth of David Dirkin, Jr., their sole child. It was 
the demise of Helen Dirkin which indirectly engendered that day’s proceedings in the courtroom. 

Helen fought gallantly against cancer, succumbing grudgingly. Her attitude was defiant 
and sanguine; however, her body proved to be an unreliable ally. As the end drew close with no 
plausible cure remaining to try, she forsook the excessively familiar hospital room in favor of the 
comforting embrace of her home. 

Thanks to improvements in early detection, it had been nearly five and a half years since 


her originally tiny tumor was discovered. Therefore, based on the five year threshold adopted by 


the field of oncology for calculating its success statistics, Helen was branded a “cancer survivor,” 
and the medical profession snatched credit and recorded another tick in the plus column of their 
ledger. Those who later mourned Helen could be forgiven if unimpressed with that statistic. 

The pain was her unrelenting tormentor. Dissonant, searing chords stabbed in places she 
blithely took for granted in the past, accenting the incessant aching. Her oncologist prescribed 
pain killers on top of pain killers, culminating in the inability to form new memories. Of no 
consolation was the fact that the memories she missed would have been scant moments of quasi- 
coherence amid gibberish and unintelligible images mangled by the obliterating sedation. During 
one of those rare, minimally lucid moments, she demanded the pain killer dosage be drastically 
reduced. What was the point of life without living it? 

A fortnight after that, drowning in her affliction, she pondered the point of living at all 
while wishing to die. The moribund woman then asked her husband to fulfill her wish. 

The couple shed no tears in each other's presence, always vigilant: he not to squander 
her vestigial days and energy on depressing thoughts, and she not to burden him with her fears 
and agony. In compliance with their unspoken, jointly understood pact, Helen issued her request 
unemotionally. 

David's reaction was comparatively surprising. He smiled broadly, and proclaimed, “I 
have something to show you. I'll be right back.” He took a few steps, paused, turned toward her, 
smiled again, and joked, “Don't go away.” 

“Go where? How?” she tried to reciprocate. A coughing fit exploded instead. 
Fortuitously, she preceded her attempted reply with a bit of a smile, which he spied before her 
lungs betrayed her. 


David Dirkin, Sr., retired from an illustrious career in electrical engineering and beset by 


the grinding helplessness one suffers when compelled to witness a loved one decay, lashed out at 
the callous Fates the only way he could. He invented an electronic device. 

Senior had designed, built, and implemented dozens of specialized electronic devices 
for clients with various needs and purposes, including some clients whose identities he was not at 
liberty to disclose; and he received generous remuneration for his routinely successful efforts. 
This latest challenge was different: easy to invent, hard to sell; and the client would be his wife, 
though Helen knew nothing of it until he wheeled it in and presented it to her. 

She gazed at the grotesque collage her husband brought before her. “What is it?” Helen 
queried, her trepidation indistinguishable from the weak, faltering voice she could barely muster. 

“I haven't named this contraption. There are three distinct pieces sitting on the cart. This 
part is a set of standard electrodes which plug onto the scalp for an EEG scan of a brain. This 
module, which I created, sends a series of varying electrical impulses into the electrodes and 
records the brain's responses to them, collecting those response signals via those same electrodes. 
In effect, it treats the brain like an electronic 'black box.' A black box is something which has an 
interior circuit design unknown to us. It is a perfect analogy for a brain. My module probes the 
brain, mapping out the impulse response functions. Then, from that data, it automatically 
programs commands to the computer, which is this part, here.” 

Whereas the senior David Dirkin amassed immeasurable experience in electrical 
engineering, including probing black boxes brought to him by those unmentionable clients, 
Helen Dirkin amassed corresponding experience nodding her head as he rambled on, knowing 
her husband would ultimately finish spewing jargon and tell her whatever it was she actually 
needed to comprehend. Straining patiently for that to occur, she wanted to champion his 


enthusiasm; but she had a disquieting hunch the scalp for which those electrodes were intended 


was hers. With a somewhat muted flourish, he proudly pronounced her anticipated explanation, 
“This will transfer you into the computer. You can stay with me, without the pain.” 

Helen's hunch was accurate about whose scalp was at risk. She tried and failed to 
vocalize the multitude of apprehensions spinning in the brain on which her husband was 
scheming. 

David saw the frustrated consternation in her eyes and began answering predictable 
questions he felt would be most important to her, “I've been working on this for quite a while. I 
finished it last night. No, it has not been tried. I am sure it will work. You won't feel a thing.” 

He hated to lie, primarily to his wife, and was transparent when he even tried. His 
colleagues and supervisors praised his ability to convince clients. This was not a consequence of 
his salesmanship. Rather, he produced what the client needed, and presented it with a zeal which 
was genuine and infectious, sweeping away lingering doubts. 

In this situation, it would be necessary to earn the Oscar for best performance by a 
scrupulously honest engineer in telling a compound lie. The minor portion of the lie concealed 
that he finished assembling the device a full week earlier, then waited to show it to Helen until 
she made the request he foresaw. The vastly greater portion of the lie was what the contraption 
could do. 

“Your mind, values, memories, personality, everything which makes you who you are 
will be transferred into this computer. The camera behind this port above the screen will give you 
sight, and the computer's microphone will hear sound for you. Its speaker will be your voice. You 
won't have to die to be rid of the pain. We can still be together.” 

Helen's eyes shone, “My hero,” more clearly than words ever did. Somehow he 


conjured up the fortitude to maintain his pretense and immediately diverted all concentration and 


energy to hooking up the electrodes to her head, with a dissembling smile riveted across the ends 
of his mouth. The charade obviated goodbyes, and none were shared. Trading away the 
opportunity for catharsis would be the insidious price he unwittingly paid to bolster Helen with 
the confidence of thwarting death. 

Helen paid her share of that price, as well, choosing to bolster her husband’s belief he 
was making it easier for her to die. She pretended not to realize her husband was acting. Helen 
was no less honest than David, although she was a more talented performer and he was less 
astute. He never suspected she knew. 

David's invention was simple: a set of EEG electrodes he ordered from a medical 
supplier, with expedited shipping, hooked up to a power transformer unearthed in his garage 
workshop. He rewired the transformer to deliver an instantly lethal current, to be unleashed by a 
single switch. He enlisted his prior generation, laptop computer, with its rechargeable battery 
beyond resuscitation, and slung a hollow cable between the computer and transformer to 
ostensibly connect them together. Finally, he placed all the components on a rolling cart. 

Once the electrodes were attached to her scalp, David hastily flipped the switch. 
Casually, he disconnected the electrodes, sentenced the rolling cart with all its contents to 
solitary confinement in the garage for an unspecified incarceration, and called the oncologist's 
office to report Helen died. Then a phone call to the funeral parlor instigated the previously 
contracted arrangements for the cremation. 

Fourteen thousand, crime solving, television shows featured ingenious, sophisticated, 
expensive, high tech methods for discerning enigmatic clues which foil the most diabolical of 
criminal plots, magically yielding results before the next commercial break. In underwhelming 


contrast, corpses of ordinary people not portrayed on television often elicit no investigation at 


all; especially in the case of a terminally ill octogenarian receiving palliative care. Either no one 
noticed the marks from the scalp electrodes or, if anyone did notice, knowledge of that anomaly 
was shunted to obscurity somewhere along official channels. The certificate issued to David 
Dirkin, Sr., her next of kin, listed cancer as the cause of the death of Helen Dirkin. 

There was a service at the memorial chapel. Memorial services serve only to discharge 
the needs of the living and, because the living in attendance garnered no solace from the service, 
it was perfunctory--merely adequate to preclude guilt which might arise from not “paying one's 
respects.” Unfortunately, Senior's guilt was a raptor with a piercing grip too tenacious for its 
talons to be ritualistically averted. 

David Dirkin, Jr., was present with his immediate family and their immediate families, 
all dutiful, and all mindful of their significant sacrifices, considering they lived their busy lives 
scattered across the continent. Junior cautioned himself that meddling in his father's adjustment 
period would be deemed intrusive, other than offering to call his father, “... as often as you 
wish.” Senior, not wanting to be a dreaded imposition, suggested, “Once per month would be 
nice.” 

Senior's adjustment period dissolved in a slurry of responsibilities to execute: 
notifications to agencies and companies and correspondents, changing beneficiaries and his will, 
deciphering and paying medical bills. Senior had enough to keep busy for days, which expanded 
to weeks. When Junior phoned after a month, Senior read to his son all relevant 
accomplishments: who was informed, how, and when; what was resolved; and what was 
pending. Junior felt exonerated, Senior felt gratified not to be a millstone, and they pleasantly 
ended the call. 


Each month, Junior called and timidly broached whether Dad was eating properly, 


sleeping properly, managing properly, ailing properly. Senior reported favorably on all counts, 
since Junior was relieved to receive favorable reports. Junior was not as adept as was his mother 
in detecting when Senior was incompletely honest; nor did he aspire to such proficiency, certain 
that his father would interpret supplemental interrogation to be an aspersion assaulting Senior's 
independence. 

On the anniversary of Helen's birthday, Senior went to the garage workshop and found 
his serenity rending contraption, detached the computer from the rest, and granted parole to it 
alone. He placed the old laptop in the living room, on the coffee table. Already in possession of a 
well established habit of thinking aloud, it was inevitable that he gradually talked to the 
computer. He offered feeble resistance at first, thinking it unnatural; except society's mores grow 
less encumbering as one ages. 

Eventually, with good behavior, the laptop earned access privileges to the rest of the 
home. It perched on an underutilized kitchen counter during most meals; which generally 
consisted of a couple of random ingredients selected from the freezer and/or pantry, dumped in a 
sauce pot, heated too rapidly, stirred absentmindedly with a spoon, eaten out of that pot with that 
spoon, except for the scorched remnants left to soak in the sink. When Senior occasionally 
partook of a relatively fine dining adventure--take out cuisine--he ate at the seats-four, formica 
top table in the dining area; the surface of which he would then also share with the old computer. 

The laptop was not permitted to visit Senior's workshop in the garage. It was not 
allowed outside, either. When David needed to run an errand, typically grocery shopping, he 
would place it on the small table in the entryway just before exiting the front door and heading 
for his car, parked in the driveway. The original carpeting near that south facing, front door was 


faded by the sunlight streaming through the transom window atop the doorway. A Bronze Age 


culture could have developed a calendar by observing the variation in the path of the sun's rays 
vis-a-vis the extent of that fade pattern. It was easy for him to ignore such discolorations along 
with scratches, cracks, creaking hinges, loose screws, frayed carpet seams, and upturned corners 
of linoleum scattered throughout the 1960's, ranch style house; and ignored they were. 

To celebrate the computer completing exactly one year of parole without violations, 
David vacantly sat next to it, typed “Happy Birthday” on the laptop's keyboard, and hit the 
“return” key. Helen's voice, the young voice he vividly recalled from when the couple first met 
sixty-seven years earlier, thanked him. She apologized, saying she finally learned how to control 
the built in camera, microphone, and speaker. The sound of her voice, though gentle and calm, 
evoked a war within David Dirkin, Sr. 

For almost all of Senior's life, he liked to imagine himself chaperoned by something he 
referred to as his pet goat. The fanciful, creation story he loved to tell about his goat was that the 
critter followed him home one Sunday when he was a boy returning from playing with friends. 
Young David, with the critter eagerly beside him, excitedly repeated to his father what he learned 
earlier that afternoon, “Billy said you have to kill a tiger that becomes a man eater because, once 
a tiger tastes people, it won't eat anything else.” 

David's father was a stern man, an architect by trade, and seized this opportunity to 
indoctrinate his youngest child with the requisite skepticism which must be mastered lest one be 
prone to being fooled. He rebuked, “Billy is a cretin for claiming that, and you are a simpleton 
for accepting it. Tigers hunt humans when they can not catch their usual prey, as when they are 
injured. The postulate that humans taste better to predators is a puerilely haughty allegation.” His 
father subscribed to the practice of nurturing a child's vocabulary via exposure. 


The critter retreated behind the boy and evolved into a serious and suspicious intimate. 


Young David appropriately dubbed the critter “Billy Goat.” Pursuant to that lesson, the goat 
became his constant companion, avidly devouring myths and munching assertions. It served 
Senior well, guiding him to and through a productive career reliant on the incredulity at the core 
of the scientific method, and ardently chomping on scoundrels' sales pitches along the way. 
Innumerable were the instances when David would smirk and protest understatedly, “My pet 
goat, Billy, is dubious.” 

As Helen's youthful voice enticed Senior, the goat's normally welcomed, protective 
gnawing mutated into an odious irritant. The ensuing battle was brusque and decisive. Had the 
lifelong escort of a healthy mistrust faced off against Senior's loneliness or his guilt separately, 
perhaps the victor would have been different. In tandem, the tag team was indomitable. Billy 
Goat meandered away, ungratefully banished. 

During the subsequent months, Mr. Dirkin chattered to his wife virtually constantly. The 
computer was still restricted to the interior of the house, but David was ever decreasingly 
anywhere else. Unlike her more supple predecessor, this Mrs. Dirkin recounted to David only 
stories which Senior remembered well, and she said nothing of her day's events. All the same, 
she listened attentively and actively, eternally cheerful and encouraging when he related the most 
trivial of incidents. He ranted about what he read in the newspaper or in a magazine or on the 
internet, and she regularly concurred; although he was ever decreasingly reading, as well. 

In addition, Senior grew more negligent in responding to phone and e-mail messages, 
and more distracted when he did pick up the phone; which then drew more phone and e-mail 
attempts from David Dirkin, Jr. Naturally, Senior apprised his wife fully of all interactions he had 
with their son, particularly any tidings of family members. He thought it odd she never asked 


whether Junior knew about her. Senior was inclined to reveal the secret in one of those e-mail 


messages or phone conversations. Had Mother inquired, he would have. 

Overcoming reluctance to perturb his father, and to perturb his own scheduled activities, 
Junior determined that a journey to his childhood home was required. He divulged his travel 
plans in advance and Senior scribbled them. Even so, Junior had to use his copy of the house 
key, after repeatedly knocking on the front door. 

He called out tentatively as he stepped in. A blizzard of fine particles flickered in the 
beam of sunlight which continued to fastidiously bleach the carpet. Those bits of hair, traces of 
clothes threads, and scraps of linen fibers staunchly sought communion with aggregating clumps 
which far outgrew docile appellations such as “dust bunny.” A penny, which escaped under the 
entryway table back when the discovery of a penny would have been worth bending over to 
retrieve, cowered face down, menaced by those protoplanet size clumps gallivanting in the drafts 
which evaded the closing door. 

Junior walked toward the living room, besieged by stale air, until he saw his father 
slumped in Senior's favorite chair. Not perceiving movement, and not wanting to startle the 
elderly man from what Junior insisted on believing was an afternoon nap, he called gently, 
increasingly more loudly, approaching slowly. 

David Dirkin awoke with a jolt, notwithstanding his son's best efforts to avoid what 
would be unpleasant at any age, and could easily be life threatening at Senior's age. After a few 
seconds getting reacquainted with his surroundings and that he was no longer dreaming, Senior 
struggled to his feet and recognized his son despite only dim illumination penetrating the closed 
curtains. He reflexively exclaimed, “Look, Mother. Look who's here to visit with us.” 

Mother gushed joyfully at the sight of her son, and Senior's visage conveyed his hearty 


agreement. Junior stepped to the doorway and flipped on the light switch. 


Junior turned around and his shock at the now lit scene eluded his discretion. Senior 
appeared like an apparition lost inside his under inflated, previously six foot tall frame, topped 
with white, haphazardly overgrown curls, tinged by a few residual, dark strands. Unbridled facial 
hair extended the motif symmetrically, so that Senior's bloodshot eyes peered from within a 
preposterously thick, blanched tumbleweed. His aged shirt and tie abided the crumples and stains 
typical of discarded napkins, which was the primary purpose those clothing items served lately. 

Senior's face slid upon glimpsing Junior's distraught demeanor. “That's no way to 
respond to your mother, David. Aren't you pleased to hear her?” 

“Dad, Mom died. Remember? It's been two years. We were all at the memorial service. 
Remember?” 

“Of course I remember. I saved her. I kept her here with me. She's calling to you, Son. 
Answer her.” 

Junior stared as the fear burning his gut erupted into his ashen face. The fear spawned 
anger which then clutched his vocal cords tautly, forcing them to extrude his words progressively 
harshly, “No, Dad. She's gone. She isn't here. You can't... You have to come to your senses... You 
swore to me you were fine. How could you lie to me?” 

Senior looked toward the laptop computer, stretched himself upright, scarcely 
suppressed his own anger, and dictated, “I will not tolerate such disrespect in front of your 
mother. You must leave, Son. Leave and do not return unless and until you are ready to apologize 
to your mother. Do not call. Do not write.” 

A stupefied, exasperated David Dirkin, Jr., acquiesced to his father's demand. Further 
communication between father and son was mediated by their lawyers over the next few weeks. 


“I have to be in court tomorrow,” Senior confided softly to his old laptop. “They want to 


declare me incompetent. I'm afraid of what that could mean for us. I may have to go away 
somewhere.” David's speech changed abruptly, trumpeting resoluteness, “They will not take you 
from me.” 

Reverting, he continued, “I have a terribly trying question I must ask you. Having you 
alive in the computer kept me from suffering the loss of you. I will die eventually, possibly 
without warning. You will lose me. How do I prevent you from suffering the loss of me? 

“T may have made a mistake by not asking you what you wanted ... how you wanted ... 
before. I need to ask you now. What do you want? What should I do?” For the first time since he 
heard Helen's voice issue from the computer, Senior beheld no reply. 

The next morning, awaiting Judge Torelli's entrance, a freshly shorn and preoccupied 
David Dirkin, Sr., fidgeted in his chair. He was shorn because his lawyer prevailed upon him to 
engage the labors of a barber, who delighted in reenacting the role of the prince hacking at the 
thorn forest which engulfed Sleeping Beauty's castle; and he was preoccupied with the dilemma 
he would have to resolve, still lacking his wife's input. 

The judge burst through the doors, providing Senior a fleeting reprieve from his 
quandary. The bailiff flipped the switch for the courtroom's audio recording system and 
announced, “All rise. Court is in session, Judge Torelli presiding.” 

The judge was a short, stout woman in her early sixties, comically waddling from the 
doorway toward her throne. Her black robe, meant to bestow status, fiercely grappled with her 
natural “summer” color palette, leaving her unnecessarily pallid. She disappeared behind her 
bench to climb the four steps to the elevated platform hidden by the grandly ornate, wooden 
desk. Then Judge Torelli emerged looking like an ominous envoy from Hades in an ancient 


Greek play rising from beneath the stage to prophesy tragedy for vain mortals who contend with 


the gods. 

Grasping the arms of the leather chair on the platform, she jumped upward and 
backward to hoist her hindquarters onto the seat which was ratcheted to maximum height, 
enabling a view of courtiers who would otherwise be obscured below the front edge of her desk. 
In a society which esteems lawyers and politicians subordinate to drug dealers, no elucidation 
exists justifying why a lawyer who won an election to a judgeship garners veneration. 
Apparently, the adage forbidding a “right” outcome when aggregating two “wrongs” needs 
retooling. 

Senior attained his standing posture just as Judge Torelli relinquished hers. Lowering 
himself anew into his chair, he briefly reminisced on the respect he earned during his acclaimed 
career. 

In summarizing the arguments presented before her, the judge lectured as if Senior were 
not present. At one point during her remarks, she stated, “This Court appreciates the concern 
expressed by Mr. Dirkin regarding his father's susceptibility to identity theft and other forms of 
fraud. The Court notes defense counsel's counter argument that he pays no heed to e-mails nor 
letters nor phone calls, and is therefore impervious to flimflams; which reinforces the Court's 
concern for how he has cut himself off from healthy, interpersonal relationships.” 

Intent on staying alert, Senior's interest nonetheless stumbled back to the whirlpool 
sucking him unprepared toward the future. Unexpectedly, he found clarity among the swirling 
considerations which hitherto frustrated his search for a solution. He resolved to transfer his 
brain into the old laptop so he and Helen could be together, and to accept not being able to 
protect the computer from Junior or anyone else. He envisioned himself reintegrating the laptop 


with the other parts of his contraption, attaching the electrodes to his own scalp, lying on the bed, 


reaching for the switch. Then he panicked: would his conviction be strong enough? Would he 
follow through? 

The courtroom reeled in his attention when the judge's intonation became animated, 
“Therefore, it is this Court's decision to award Mr. David Dirkin conservatorship over all his 
father's affairs, effective immediately. Court is adjourned.” 

Junior whispered clandestinely with his lawyer. Senior's lawyer gathered his papers. The 
bailiff flipped the switch of the courtroom's recorder. 

Senior drew a slow, deep breath and his blank, tense countenance yielded to a quiet, 


confidant grin. 


END 


GODS REFRAIN 


“We welcome everyone here in our studio and those tuning in. This is the seventh episode 
of our series, “The Lectern Is Yours.’ I’m your host, Sinti Kigarry. 

“For each of our shows, we feature prominent, opposing advocates debating an issue of 
current interest. In this episode, we will deliberate an especially controversial topic and we 
anticipate our largest total audience yet. 

“We are all familiar with computer modeling, even if we do not realize it. Tomorrow's 
weather forecast derives from a computer model of the world's weather. Our military leaders 
evaluate their contingency war plans with the aid of computer models. They depict simulated 
combat and support units operating in a representation of the possible theater of war. Virtual 
reality games are computer models of imaginary worlds, wherein players control simulated 
beings. 

“However, what if scientists could populate a computer model of an imaginary universe 
with simulated beings that are intelligent, self-aware, and think freely, like we do? Such a 
breakthrough has not been demonstrated, but some suggest it may not be long before that 
prospect becomes feasible. 

“As we record this program, the International Computer Science Commission, the ICSC, 
is tackling this issue in advance of any eventual breakthrough, and will soon recommend 
regulations for computer modeling and simulation of artificial intelligence. We pose the question 
here today: should computer scientists be allowed to create creatures who believe they are alive? 


“During the past several days, teams of experts presented their positions to the ICSC. We 


are fortunate to have in our studio two, widely acclaimed ethicists who testified at those 
hearings. Speaking in favor will be Professor Broden. Speaking against will be Judge Marvogat. 

“As is the case for all our episodes, the speaker-in-favor begins. So, Professor Broden, ...” 
Sinti paused, produced a hand-held device, and pressed one of its buttons with overdrawn 
fanfare. Then, wearing a grin of self-gratification normally reserved for a child telling a lame 
joke to a doting parent, Sinti consummated haughtily, “... the lectern is yours.” 

During Sinti's opening remarks, Professor Broden and Judge Marvogat sat beside each 
other, alone on a spartan stage, a few steps behind the lectern. Lest one presume this arrangement 
was designed to elicit a headline-garnering, physical confrontation, and delight those who 
consider professional wrestling too disciplined, one needs to appreciate the underlying principal 
of this series of programs. 

Recent generations witnessed courteous public-discourse wither, secluded and ignored 
beneath a canopy of closed-minded, prevaricating narcissists. Those mourning its demise 
campaigned vigorously and finally incited a burgeoning flock to clamor for the resurrection of 
legitimate debate. Where there is an audience, there will be performers (and advertisers). A 
handful of well meaning (and ambitious), entrepreneurial types got together and begat “The 
Lectern Is Yours.” 

The producers of the series insisted on knowledgeable debaters with strong track records 
of respectful, persuasive, oral expression; free from deception, manipulation, or exaggeration. 
Furthermore, in deference to the cliché, “past performance does not guarantee future returns,” 
they imposed a couple of seemingly innocuous, innovative precautions. 

Hanging precipitously over Professor Broden's chair was a large clock, facing the 


audience, labeled “FOR”. An identical clock hung over Judge Marvogat's chair, labeled 


“AGAINST.” Two large buttons were mounted on top of the lectern, prominently labeled “FOR” 
and “AGAINST.” Hitting a button would stop its corresponding clock and simultaneously start 
the other clock. This served as a dual timer, enforcing the total, equal amount of speaking time 
allotted to each of the debaters, while leaving each free to manage that allotted time. The 
capability to override the timing clocks rested in that hand-held unit which Sinti employed at the 
conclusion of the opening monologue. 

Hitting the FOR button also disabled the microphone worn by the speaker-in-favor and, 
analogously, hitting the AGAINST button disabled the microphone of the speaker-in-opposition. 
Therefore, only one debater could be heard at any time. The spectacle of alleged adults out 
shouting each other like spoiled brats would be anathema for the show’s creators and audience. 

Watching Sinti use the overriding control unit to start Broden's timing clock, and thereby 
initiate the debate, one could easily fail to divine the baleful hegemony which the smirking host 
fancied that device conferred on its owner. A panel of three reviewers, having prepared for the 
show’s topic in a manner that made cramming for a test seem wretchedly shiftless, sat off stage 
to rule in real time as to the veracity of the debaters' statements. Anything deemed of 
questionable virtue would incur an obtrusive interruption by the show’s host, along with a 
correction that Sinti would recite in an oft rehearsed, condescending lilt, on behalf of the panel. 
For more egregious crimes against truth, the offender would additionally be penalized, losing a 
portion of the total time allotted. Sinti would brandish the apocalyptic control unit to exact the 
penalty, feeling like a hooded, ax-wielding, executioner; except for lacking a hood, ax, and upper 
body strength. During the prior six episodes of the show, no debater crossed that line; to Sinti's 
chagrin. Nonetheless, the host remained optimistic. Whatever the problem, hope is a universal 


solvent. 


Neither Professor Broden nor Judge Marvogat were likely candidates to pioneer a trail 
across the show’s clearly drawn border between the admissible and inadmissible. They were 
colleagues and friends, bearing each other mutual admiration. They were sometimes invited, 
usually together, to address various groups, such as at fund-raisers and social functions; although 
never in a venue reaching as large an audience as “The Lectern Is Yours.” 

The debaters had no need (nor time) to prepare specifically for the show, because of their 
just completed work with the ICSC. For Broden, consequently, an uncharacteristic oversight 
lurked. 

During the host's opening remarks, the professor was slightly unnerved hearing Sinti 
announce, “... we anticipate our largest total audience yet.” Broden glanced toward Judge 
Marvogat with eyes wide open, trying to make light of the attendant, amplified pressure. 

When Sinti finished, dripping forth the words, “Professor Broden ... the lectern is yours,” 
the speaker-in-favor stood up to walk the few steps to the lectern. The ethicist was jolted to feel a 
flutter of stomach butterflies. The last time Broden was nervous while speaking publicly was 
beyond recollection; at least for now. 

Already ruffled, Broden looked up toward the lectern with its buttons and thought, ““What 
the ...? How much of my time should I use up front to make my main points? How much time 
does it take to say what I usually say? Don't find yourself with time to kill, blabbering away like 
a fool. That would look pathetic. How do I do this?” 

While (not) preparing for the debate, the professor invested not a minute's reflection 
toward managing the clock, until its button loomed menacingly on the lectern. This was neither 
of the normal scenarios with which Broden was acquainted. It was not a moderated forum with 


specified time allotments for each turn, within which one answers or rebuts. Nor was it an 


interview forum with open-ended, theoretically unlimited time to reply, at least unless and until 
someone (typically the interviewer) interrupts. 

This lapse in preparation exposed a peril more dangerous to Broden than to most others. 
The professor quartered an inner enemy, sealed off long ago, albeit as precariously as if in a tomb 
of fragile plaster. The first crack in the sepulcher lead to a second, this one in the battlement of 
the professor’s self-confidence. A leak of confidence when under pressure is like a breach in an 
earthen levee, any delay to implement repairs would be sorely regretted. 

Perceptible perhaps to a trained observer, Broden's first spoken words faltered slightly, as 
the professor attained the lectern, “Thank you, host Kigarry, distinguished panel of reviewers, 
and our audience for this episode of ‘The Lectern Is Yours.’ Judge Marvogat and I are both in 
favor of regulations to guide research and development in the arena of artificial intelligence. It 
would be despicable, for instance, if some megalomaniac were to create a population of 
simulated, intelligent beings and then torment them, demanding to be worshipped. We differ, 
though, as to what those regulations should be.” 

Concentrating on delivering those opening remarks staunched the leak gradually, and the 
butterflies dissipated, as well. Still, this was a reprieve, not repairs. 

“Our host,” Broden continued, glimpsing inconspicuous notes scribbled moments earlier, 
“posed the question, ‘Should computer scientists be allowed to create creatures who believe they 
are alive?’ That wording may be more dramatic than necessary.” 

Sinti's eyes excavated gaping holes in Broden's side, conceiving that proclamation to be a 
personal affront. Despite the professor's inability to sense chimerical lesions, Broden 
immediately became alert to the (normally insignificant) offense implied. The ethicist met with 


Sinti before the show for barely a few minutes. Nevertheless, a typical seven-year-old could 


realize in that brief time that the host harbored a polished self-importance, and guarded it 
vindictively. The power bestowed upon Sinti assailed the professor's wounded composure. 

The voice quiver reemerged and the professor spoke increasingly rapidly, “All the same, 
there is an important question here worthy of discussion: what enforceable regulations should 
our society implement to effectively prevent abuses in simulation research and computer model 
development, while minimally inhibiting the appreciable benefits to be derived from the field of 
computer science?” 

Broden slammed the FOR button, stopping the clock hanging above the vacant chair next 
to where the judge was seated. The toggling of microphones cut off the last consonant Broden 
spoke and captured a wisp of a gasp from the judge, betraying Marvogat's exclamation over the 
abrupt punching out by the professor. 

The professor retreated toward the empty chair. Marvogat tried to catch Broden's eye to 
signal concern and seek reassurance from a friend whose pale face stared urgently at the targeted 
seat. The judge stood up awkwardly, obstructing the path, to force some acknowledgment from 
Broden. The professor, avoiding the desired eye contact, whispered weakly an unconvincing, 
“Pm fine. Please go on.” 

In discussing this topic, Broden routinely began with an introduction and framed the issue 
more fully than this curt opening. The judge would never conjecture that Broden might deviate 
from past practice in order to gain some advantage in a timed debate. Notwithstanding that trust, 
seeing the professor in apparent distress, impassively slumped in the chair, would have dispelled 
any such speculation by anyone. 

While Broden had been at the lectern, the professor's spoken words competed with an 


internal soliloquy, “It was a mistake to insult Sinti. How embarrassing would it be if Sinti later 


used any excuse to make me the first participant to be reprimanded? Pd never live it down. My 
head is spinning. I need to sit.” The levee was breached anew, with apprehensions growing 
absurd. Dismay graduated to an anxiety attack. 

As a student prone to anxiety attacks, young Broden pursued public speaking to conquer 
panic by facing it down. This drastic course was akin to an asthmatic training to be a long 
distance runner. With time, patience for uneven progress, commitment, and support from others, 
it worked. Gone were the obdurate mental blocks, previously sired by every test question for 
which an answer was not immediately forthcoming. Gone were the self-imposed exiles during 
lunch to preclude social exchanges. Anxiety attacks were interred and forgotten; yet always 
stalking clandestinely, a few cracks from the surface. 

Someone who never experienced an anxiety attack would be forgiven for mistakenly 
interpreting the outward symptoms to indicate a life-threatening, medical condition: sudden onset 
of cold sweat, tremors, shortness of breath, blanched face. 

Someone who never experienced an anxiety attack would not be forgiven, however, for 
mistakenly expecting the victim to snap back in response to simple admonitions; such as, “Pull 
yourself together,” or “Stop worrying about nonsense.” 

The mind helplessly crafts and embarks on a roller coaster ride, devoid of safety harness, 
replete with high speed plunges and breakneck turns certain to throw the rider into a dreadful 
chasm too steep to ever scale. How does one stop a ride when the on/off switch is ceded to an 
unknown other's control? 

“Pm going to pass out in this chair. That would be horrible. Don't look at Sinti. Maybe 
step away for a minute. Nobody would notice. What if I pass out while standing up to step away? 


Can I ask the recording of the show be stopped?--not with a live audience. I could ask for 


medical attention, claim lunch didn’t agree with me. Drop my note cards and lean over to push 
blood back to my head. How ridiculous would that look? ... Do it!” 

That was the key that unlocked a forgotten exit door: do something. Take control from 
the roller coaster operator. 

One card dropped casually. Broden leaned over to pick it up, lingered while feigning 
difficulty grasping it, then slowly sat back and repositioned the recruited aid among its peers. 

An additional memory recurred: engage in something else. Tap into an emotion other 
than fear. 

“More dramatic than necessary?--damn straight. That’s what’s wrong these days: 
contrived drama everywhere." The beleaguered soul's inner voice lashed out at length against 
anyone censurable for such blasphemy. 

Anger and contempt are powerful, destructive emotions--no matter. They are not fear, 
which is what did matter. As the alternate emotions swelled, they displaced pernicious fear. 

Peering out from the passageway into which the mind fled, Broden felt lightheadedness 
dispersing. The professor sat upright and drew a deep, triumphal breath. 

One more, longer lost memory crept forth, a memory from childhood. The levee breach 
scoured away decades of silt, laying bare a vivid nightmare of the child walking to the shutters in 
the bedroom, opening the slats, and sensing something on the other side, though seeing nothing. 
This something was interested, but did not approach. It held dominion, but withheld its authority. 
The child awoke terrified. 

Broden shrugged off the enigmatic, disturbing recollection, or assumed so, and refocused 
on Marvogat. The professor was oblivious that the judge periodically glanced back while 


spelling out the standard opening position, though delineated unusually slowly. Seeing Broden 


recovered, Marvogat concluded, hit the AGAINST button, and walked back to the chairs. While 
exchanging ownership of the lectern this second time, Broden tendered a reassuring, grateful 
countenance. 

Presuming (correctly, as it turned out) what the judge said in the professor’s effective 
absence, based on past participation, Broden carried on seamlessly, “Judge Marvogat portrayed 
compelling examples of abuses to zealously prevent. The judge went farther and made the 
argument that any development of simulated, intelligent beings is in itself an abuse that must be 
prevented. On that, we disagree. 

“What if we, ourselves, are all simulated beings within a computer model created by 
aliens? We believe our brains process electrochemical inputs that originate from physically real 
eyes, ears, skin, et cetera. However, if instead, those inputs are values calculated in a model, fed 
to our simulated brains, we could not perceive the difference. Might there be aliens peering 
through our shutters, watching us, their creations?” 

Marvogat was familiar with the argument that the inception of simulated intelligence is 
not by itself an abuse to be avoided. This was always at the heart of Broden's position. 
Unprecedented was this analogy of aliens peering through the shutters. 

More novelty ensued as Broden plowed beyond fenced fields, “Suppose we are in fact 
simulated beings in a computer model, and we do not know it. What difference would that make 
to us? 

“The creators of the model could shut it down at any time, with no warning, and our 
lives, or what we believe to be our lives, and everything we believe to be our universe would 
disappear in an instant. However, as long as there would be no definitive warning that the final 


event was coming, we would not endure impending doom. If we were simulated beings in a 


computer model and did not know it, nothing would be different for us than it is. Would the 
aliens have abused science and technology by creating us? Would we wish our existence 
prevented? 

“Now suppose, instead, we are simulated beings in a computer model, and we just now 
learned that truth. That would be unbearable. Imagine what it would be like to know we are at 
the whim of the creators of the model, over whom we have no control. Considering our lives, 
both now and throughout our history as a species, it would be evident those creators were 
heretofore uninvolved, at best; or, at worst, capriciously cruel. 

“Remember, I am talking hypothetically,” Broden emphasized with a half smile and tense 
chuckle. “Let me be extremely clear. I avow no enlightenment that we are living within a 
computer model and I do not instigate in favor of some cult bent on praying to alien creators for 
whom there is not one shred of conclusive evidence. 

“What I am urging us to do, after imagining what it would be like to be simulated beings 
in a computer model ourselves, is to recognize that it is not the construction of such a model that 
must be avoided. The regulations we need on computer science should be designed to obviate 
simulated beings ever ascertaining they live within a computer model. We could fulfill that 
restraint, because simulated beings would never suspect that their reality is within our computer 
model unless we choose to let them know it.” 

Broden started toward the empty chair, Marvogat subtly signaled with a staid hand, and 
the professor stepped back to the lectern to slap the FOR button on the clock. That clock 
remained defiant, even if no longer sinister. 

The judge theorized that Broden purposely belabored this argument with visions of aliens 


dancing on computer keyboards for no other reason than to magnanimously compensate for the 


judge sacrificing time off the clock earlier, stalling while Broden was ill. That theory was 
tenable, but flawed; because, while the judge was surprised, the professor was shocked, in 
retrospect, at unwittingly strolling such an uncharted avenue, especially during a heavily 
subscribed event. 

Marvogat took the lectern and Broden planned to be attentive. Consciousness balks 
spitefully when constrained to well traveled roads, meandering instead to scheme in the future or 
ruminate in the past; and the immediate past craved attention. Broden mutely rehashed and 
pondered the unexpected remarks, “That was crazy. What was I thinking? Where did that come 
from?” 

Answers remained elusive while Judge Marvogat spoke, “Professor Broden manifests 
that developing simulated, intelligent life should be permitted, provided our created beings never 
know we created them. Concede that if you wish, but how confident are we that none of us 
would ever allow our simulated, intelligent, self-aware creations to uncover the truth of their 
existence? The only guarantee is to never create them; and, playing on the professor's 
terminology now, I attest we could fulfill that restraint more effectively than assuring that 
simulated beings would never suspect their reality is within our computer model.” 

Following a punched AGAINST button and a few steps coming and going, Broden 
retaliated, "If we would risk losing nothing by inhibiting computer science, we would not be 
having this debate. With nothing to lose, banning all research into artificial intelligence would be 
the prudent overture to interdict abuse. 

"That is not the case. We face two noteworthy types of loss when we restrict research in 
computer science. The first is loss of future benefits to be derived from that research. The second 


is unintended, negative consequences from enforcing restrictions. 


"The field of artificial intelligence generated many improvements in our quality of life, 
with the promise of innumerable more to come. Consider our network search engines, smart 
appliances, automated industrial equipment, support machines for the military and police, and 
robotic explorers, to name a few. These inventions make us more productive, curtail drudgery 
and danger, and expand our horizons. 

"I contend it is inevitable that any restrictions will, despite our best intentions, inhibit 
beneficial progress, as well. To minimize the loss of still greater benefits certainly awaiting 
discovery, we need to curb interdiction to just the abuses we wish to prevent. In my opinion, as I 
cited before, the abuse to prevent is active intervention in the simulated lives of artificially 
intelligent beings, if we ever succeed in creating any. As long as they never detect they exist 
within a computer model, their lives would be no more encumbered than our own." 

Marvogat reclaimed the lectern, "Sometimes sacrifices are needed for the greater good-- 
our good. Scientific and technological breakthroughs also afford us enhanced ability to do harm. 
That harm can be conspicuous, like in times of war. It can be insidious, endangering our 
morality. If we, as a society, decide that simulating intelligent beings is fundamentally wrong, if 
we refuse to risk those beings being mistreated or enslaved, then we need to prevent such abuses 
as effectively as we can, preserve our sense of right versus wrong, and accept the necessary 
sacrifices. 

"By the way, I am confident that the future breakthroughs which will enhance our ability 
to kill each other will be the easiest sacrifices to make." 

The lectern was exchanged, along with a pair of smiles, and Broden ventured, 
“Undeniably, progress cuts both ways. Progress which brought us the quality of life we embrace 


today also enhanced our ability to wreak havoc. Would we trade our lives for the lives of our 


ancestors? If we answer "Yes," then my concern over what we might lose in the future by 
restricting research now is not important. If the answer is 'No, we would not trade our lives for 
those of previous generations,' would not future generations answer similarly? Would not future 
generations appreciate additional benefits that computer science research might furnish? 

"I listed previously that the second potential loss we risk is that of unintended, negative 
consequences due to enforcing proposed regulations. Unenforceable regulations foster society's 
disregard for the law. Passing laws that are not enforced is worse than passing no law. However, 
enforcing any regulation enjoins legal and logistical ramifications, including restrictions on 
personal liberty, and attendant growth of government bureaucracy. I assert that the more 
restrictive the regulations, the greater the risk of unintended consequences.” 

Marvogat ameliorated that burden, saying, “While it is true that enforcing laws always 
incurs risk, who would endorse the anarchy of not making any law? If we abdicate our 
responsibility, refusing to try to prevent unacceptable actions, those actions become acceptable, 
by definition. If we believe that simulating artificial intelligence is not acceptable, we are duty- 
bound to prevent it as best we can and deal with the consequences. In the past, when such 
negative consequences became apparent, laws were modified. Governing is always an evolving 
process.” 

The verbal pugilists sparred onward, sequentially punching FOR and AGAINST buttons, 
edifying and challenging the audience. Both debaters offered, justified, and contrasted their 
preferred regulations, as they did at the ICSC hearings; the judge's version being notably more 
prohibitive. 

Professor Broden used the last of the FOR clock to close with, “In our society, we do not 


punish based on what we prognosticate someone's intentions might be. When we punish, we do 


so as a result of someone's bad deed. Therefore, if we are to promulgate and enforce laws that 
restrict the field of computer modeling, and artificial intelligence in particular, those laws should 
stipulate punishment for intolerable acts, not for research.” 

Judge Marvogat spent the remainder of the AGAINST clock on a riposte and summary, 
“We should prevent research when the objective of that research is itself intolerable. 

“Professor Broden and I agree that creating self-aware, intelligent, simulated beings 
poses a moral dilemma; although our differing values cause me more trepidation over this 
prospect than for my colleague. We agree that restrictions can engender undesired consequences 
and that enforcing regulations can be problematic; my colleague being more concerned about 
these than I am. It is now for each of you to apply your values to this question of policy.” 

Marvogat sat down, Sinti delivered scripted closing-remarks, the lights abated, and 
people scurried everywhere. 

No conviction of either gladiator changed, nor did either think poorly of the other or of 
the other’s opinions. For these two friends, when serving as adversaries, success was measured 
not by how many were persuaded one way versus the other; rather by how well they together 
educated their audience. They affirmed that their views, in general, were often in concert and 
sometimes in dissonance, and that this would be equally applicable for everyone else. 

As for the terror-inducing audience horde, clock management threat, and revenge of "The 
Sinti," they were all toothless curs, in the end; though that outcome was obvious only with 
hindsight. 

“You had me worried,” admitted Marvogat, as they met outside the studio, when no one 
else was around. “Are you all right?” 


“Truly, I'm fine. Thank you for your help on stage. It's nothing to worry about. I will 


explain it to you sometime soon, at which point it will all seem anticlimactic. But, please, not 
here and not now.” 

With an empathizing nod, the Judge took leave of the professor. 

Broden aspired to flee and recuperate. That aspiration shared the fate of an ice chip tossed 
into boiling water, as three odd characters presently careened around the corner. 

“Professor Broden, we urgently need your counsel,” accosted the first of the three, while 
the other two discharged sentry duty amateurishly, twitching from over-earnestness. “We don't 
know what to do or who else to tell. 

"I am Doctor Ogekim. I am a biologist. My colleagues are Doctor Crander, a 
distinguished physicist, and Nordon Gysulp, a renowned computer analyst. We accidentally 
simulated intelligent life.” 

A cacophony of visceral reactions competed for Broden's attention. Over the din, the 
professor strained to listen, as the biologist continued fervently, “We built a computer model to 
explore how evolution works. Nordon Gysulp is an expert in distributed computing and 
maintains a network site through which millions allow access to their personal computers, 
amassing collective computing power greater than any system ever assembled. We harnessed that 
power to keep track of a phenomenal number of simulated, individual, 'autonomous actors,' as 
one might call them. 

“We programmed into the model the natural laws from physics and chemistry, our 
extensive knowledge of genetics, the biology of nascent cells, and a description of the total 
environment in which those cells flourished. We incorporated all their mutual interactions, 
governed by those laws of nature, along with random parameters where appropriate. Each time a 


genetic mutation would occur, that mutation would be interpreted by the model, and the 


corresponding changes in the altered cell's biology and function would be implemented in its 
simulation. 

"Then we 'hit start” and let the model run, observing without intervening for roughly a 
half year; during which a few billion years of evolution elapsed in the model's time frame. We 
paused the model and examined in detail what occurred. 

"First, cells clumped together and became specialized. Natural selection favored those 
multi cellular organisms, and they grew larger and more diverse, as expected. But these relatively 
lower forms of life died off during disasters, like celestial collisions, tectonic activity, and so on; 
all becoming extinct before advanced life forms evolved from them. So we restarted the model 
several times, over the past few years, getting fascinating species each time; always going extinct 
too soon. 

“A few days ago, we excitedly paused the latest model run, already aware from our 
observations that, this time, life hung on by chance, right through the natural disasters, and 
advanced species evolved. What we did not suspect until we scrutinized the results carefully is 
that a small number of those species demonstrate intelligence! It's a sight to behold.” 

Broden broke in, more incredulous than awestruck, “You created simulated beings with 
unfettered freedom-of-choice and self-awareness? All experts I consulted assured me they are 
not on the verge of programming a free-thinking, intelligent being.” 

“All those you consulted, Professor, were honest with you. No one is able today to 
program an intelligent being, whether within a computer model or for a robot; because no one 
has yet figured out how brains really work. Neurons and synapses?--no problem. Original, 
creative thinking, like our brains do?--true intelligence?--we're all clueless. Whenever someone 


tries to program intelligence artificially into something, we merely get a reflection of how we 


programmed it to 'think.' Even a so-called learning algorithm is fundamentally limited by how 
we program it to learn.' 

“But we didn't try to program intelligence. We simulated cells, their environments, and 
the way nature works. Those cells evolved within the model into simulated advanced life forms, 
with all the parts and functions of life forms, including brains. I studied the brains that unfolded 
in our model and, as an accomplished biologist, I can tell you they look and act like ours. That 
said, I am no closer to understanding how those inscrutable tangles of simulated, differentiated 
cells yield intelligence. All I can tell you is that, somehow, there's clearly intelligence in the 
behaviors.” 

Broden, still skeptical, asked, “How advanced are these life forms?” 

“Rudimentary, so far. When we paused the model, we discovered the most advanced 
species among them possessed basic language skills. Remember, evolution proceeds within the 
model at a rate much faster than in our real universe. The model's progress has been drastically 
slowing down, because it has to process ever increasing interactions among the growing 
complexity of simulated life within it. Even so, the next million years of evolution in the model 
should take, I'm guessing, a quarter year of our time. 

“Think about that. If we turn the model back on from where we paused it, what might we 
discover there a year from now: philosophy, art, religion, science, technology? How about 
several years from now? They would not be constrained to what we developed. By interacting 
with and exploring their universe, their science and technology could ultimately exceed ours. 
And their universe emulates ours. Imagine how we might benefit from their efforts. We have to 
pursue this. Don't you agree?” 


Gysulp, the computer analyst, felt obliged to interject, intent on clarifying, as if 


damnation awaits those who allow facts to be misconstrued, “We uncover what happens in the 
model by recording all the simulated activity, as with any computer model. What we can't 
discern is what any simulated being thinks. Like Ogekim explained, we don’t simulate their 
minds. Their brains do what their brains do, we have no simulation of how or why, and so there 
are no outputs from the model expressing their thoughts. The only outputs are what we could 
observe if we could visit them.” 

Broden looked perplexed, frustrating Gysulp. Preventing misconstruction is a lofty 
ambition that is occasionally counterproductive. 

The professor's overt consternation, however, was due to the previous prediction. Though 
well versed in the abstract ethics of this topic, corresponding comprehension of how computer 
modeling works was lacking. Broden churned Ogekim's earlier words, nervously inquiring, 
“What if they eventually develop technology that allows them to escape the model?” 

It was Ogekim who pressed to seek advice from Broden, over the objections of Gysulp. 
Hearing this championed professor unintentionally confess naiveté reinvigorated the computer 
scientist's festering misgivings, spawning a sarcastic outburst, “Escape?! Oh, sure. If someone 
forgets to close the door when leaving the computer lab, the next thing you know, our planet will 
be overrun by power-crazed torrents of zeros and ones. They could enslave us with one wave of 
a magic wand.” 

Irrespective of the ethics of revenge, the besieged ego of one ethics professor, piqued by 
emotions roiling near the surface since the anxiety attack, slashed back immediately, “And your 
credibility was admirably validated when intelligence accidentally arose in your simulation.” 

Battle volume escalated with Gysulp's second broadside, “If you can’t fathom the 


difference between ...” 


Doctor Ogekim interrupted firmly, facing Gysulp, “Simulated beings ...” The biologist, 
with custody of the conversation thereby wrested, turned toward the professor and pronounced 
the full sentence, mellowing, “Simulated beings within a computer model exist solely within it. 
They cannot affect our world.” 

Pensively, Broden countered, “Independent of that assertion, when it becomes known 
what the three of you did, that will definitely affect our world.” 

“Professor, these creatures are not like us,” submitted the third scientist, timidly joining 
the discussion. The physicist’s demeanor sprouted anticipation that the words to follow would be 
miraculous and finally transform the professor into a valuable ally. Doctor Crander finished the 
declaration, “They and their universe are only three-dimensional.” 

“What?!!”’ 

Broden and the scientists all recoiled from how loudly the professor's blurted shriek 
pealed. After the reverberations diminished, the physicist, crestfallen, persevered, “I initially 
wrote out the mathematical representations of the full laws of our real universe, in all the ten 
dimensions, so that Gysulp could program them into the model. Run time of the model expands 
exponentially with the number of spatial dimensions included, because solving multidimensional 
integrals draws heavily on processing capacity.” 

The physicist, uncomfortably fortified with an acquired aptitude for recognizing glazed- 
over faces, simplified the lecture, “To obtain results from the model reasonably quickly, I 
restricted it to three dimensions.” 

Silence. 

The biologist took a turn, similarly, “Every advanced species that evolved in our model 


exhibits two, separate genders: one male and one female.” 


Broden began a retort, but was too drained. Unfortunately for the three scientists, 
regardless how dissimilar was the image of their creations from themselves, they created 
intelligent life. 

Broden wondered silently, “What will happen if the ICSC recommends tight regulations? 
What will happen when the public finds out? The outcry would be overwhelming: sympathy over 
the plight of the simulated beings, indignation over the audacity to create life. Will they insist the 
model be terminated? Those poor creatures are alive and they know they're alive. We must not 
kill them. What can I do?” 

The last four words in that stream were inadvertently vocalized, recapturing the attention 
of the scientists, likewise adrift in their own thoughts. The professor, eyes riveted, addressed the 
scientists, seizing prerogative not granted, “I will buy you time, if necessary. I will use the courts 
to challenge regulations. Tell no one and start no new models. Let your current model proceed to 
whatever befalls it. 

“Now this is critical. Your simulated beings must always believe they are real. Give them 
no indication otherwise.” 

Waning, Broden's voice softened and gaze averted, “They will strive to eke out pleasure 
and purpose in their uncaring universe of inexorable decay and mortality, beset with suffering. 
They will cry out for help and pray pitifully for assistance, and you will want to answer those 
prayers.” 

Reclaiming command, Broden added emphatically, “Do not let yourselves be tempted. 
Learn what you can from them, but never observe any of them directly, as individuals.” 

The professor's manner again changed abruptly, appearing despondent. After a 


disquieting pause, Broden stirred, nodded insightfully, again drew that deep, triumphal breath, 


and thoroughly bewildered the three scientists, “Never peer through their shutters.” 
Broden turned and, taking the first steps to depart, the professor's hand lurched 


involuntarily as if to slam down on a clock's button. 


END 


| LIKE YOUR SWEATSHIRT 


“I like your sweatshirt.” 

“My sweatshirt?” I pondered inaudibly, startled by the compliment from the hitherto 
unnoticed stranger standing on the sidewalk a few steps ahead of my path. Caught at a 
disadvantage, I rapidly inspected her appearance and demeanor. Concurrent with my 
reconnaissance mission, an image of selecting my own clothes an hour earlier flashed in my 
memory like subliminal advertising frames slipped into the movie reel at the defunct drive-in 
theater — before that practice was uncovered and outlawed. The marshaled jigsaw puzzle pieces 
quickly fit together. I returned her smile and responded, “You must be a sister.” 

“So the sweatshirt wasn't a gift from a DEZ,” she surmised. 

“Hah,” I blurted; though pleasantly (I hope), rather than how that exclamation typically 
sounds. “I've attended every one of our conventions since I was initiated and half my clothes 
have 'Delta Epsilon Zeta' emblazoned loudly, like this sweatshirt,” I announced with sportively, 
over-zealous pride, simultaneously displaying my charm bracelet with our mutual sorority's 
symbols dangling. 

“Oh, no,” the already-no-longer-a-stranger laughed, with one hand in front of her mouth 
in a gesture of embarrassment. I discerned this slight mortification was derived from both 
innocently challenging the credentials of a true devotee and from beholding a fanatical sorority 
sister. I joined her laugh while swallowing my alarm at the sight of her raggedly gnawed finger 
nails adorned with remnant tatters of blue polish. 


I am inattentive to whatever style inundates the trendy, women's clothing franchises at 


any instant, displacing alternatives, promulgated by misogynous men who amass exorbitant 
profits manipulating women into buying a new wardrobe ninety-seven times per year. However, I 
always strive to look “put together,” at least in public. In graphic opposition, her “outfit” could 
have been “put together” by frolicking through a clothesline of rejected donations left at 
Goodwill. 

Her trim, average-height physique, swathed too loosely in red pants, was additionally 
draped in a drab, cream colored shirt, sloppily hanging over her waistband, garnished with faint 
stains and creases. That shirt plainly belonged in a stash one keeps hidden for a filthy-chore day, 
or for when a lack of time to do laundry persists beyond the supply of presentable clothing. The 
sleeves of a light, nylon windbreaker, innumerable sizes too large, clutched at her upper arms. 
The rest of that jacket, crumpled behind her, fought to fly away and find its rightful owner. Her 
thick, black, hungry-to-be-washed hair was pulled back and corralled by a rubber band, with the 
roots dusted gray. 

I tried to ignore all that and be pleasant. As our laugh faded, I immediately interrogated, 
“Where did you go to school?” 

“A tiny, liberal arts college in Portland, called Lewis and Clark. And you?” 

“A less tiny, sort of liberal and artsy school in East Lansing, called Michigan State.” 

“So, other than which sorority to pledge, we obviously made different choices.” 

“That's an understatement--don't you own a mirror?” rattled among my cranial lobes; 
luckily extinguished in advance of emerging for anyone else to hear. 

Similarly distracting was something curious about her facial expression. Her smile was 
not changing enough to match her words, as during a video phone call when the video portion 


momentarily freezes while the audio plays unimpeded. 


It being my turn to speak, I asked, “Are you vacationing here in Canon Beach?” I 
expected my question to fetch a happy affirmation, based on the simpler slice of the profile I was 
otherwise struggling to develop of her. I assemble “pictures” of people as I get to know them; 
starting with a rough outline and sketching in details that arise, aware (and eternally frustrated) 
that I can never attain a complete portrait. 

My initial outline of her included the supposition that she settled in Portland after going 
to school there. Portlandians are often tourists at the coast in the summer, hence my suspicion 
about her being on vacation here. 

Highway 26 transports the tourists across the low hills which some ancient agrandizer 
regrettably labeled the “Coast Range,” willfully ignorant of the actual mountain range, the 
Cascades, farther inland. As westbound Highway 26 approaches its demise near the Pacific 
Ocean, the road bifurcates. The right lane veers off to merge into Highway 101 northbound 
toward Seaside, and the left lane into Highway 101 southbound toward Canon Beach. Drivers' 
selections seem dictated by the contents of their vehicles. 

Traveling north go the cars infused with kids screeching or whining impatiently 
throughout the two, intolerable hours of transit, in anticipation of rampaging in the family- 
oriented, raucous carnival, beach town into which Seaside evolved. Traveling south go the cars 
bearing older couples to the sedate, ocean-front community of vacation-rental houses that Canon 
Beach embodies. Therefore, I deduced my self-confessed sister was waiting for her husband (I 
noted her wedding ring) to continue a sojourn in the pursuit of the elixir sought by most who 
survived child rearing: a little peace of mind. 

My propensity for profiling from gleaned clues occasionally urges me to investigate a 


post-retirement, second career. Such entreatments are routinely and pitifully dashed against my 


fear of failure. Why, then, do I brazenly offer my Sherlock Holmesian deductions for judgement 
by the very subjects of my deductions? That is a section of my profile of myself that remains 
defiant. Asking her instead, “What brings you to Cannon Beach?” would have been the 
appropriate, risk averse wording for my query. 

“No, we're not on vacation. My father-in-law died here two days ago. My husband is the 
executor, so there is a lot to do.” 

That abruptly cast into the crapper the “simpler slice” of my nascent attempt to draw her; 
although I allowed myself a minuscule triumph, having correctly presumed she was waiting for 
her husband. I learned (again) that my powers of deduction are dwarfed by those of fictitious 
sleuths. “I'm so sorry,” I instinctively spewed, erasing prior sketching and commencing a revised 
profile. 

“Thank you. He was in a car accident down the street,” she clarified, pointing. 

“T was in that accident,” I wrongly exclaimed. Sheepishly, I made amends, “I mean I was 
stuck in the traffic jam that backed up from that accident.” 

My retraction closed a pothole and opened a sinkhole when I bemoaned my plight of 
being minimally inconvenienced as a result of her father-in-law dying. I castigated myself 
inwardly, and likely winced outwardly. Yet I experienced an intangible connection at stumbling 
onto the person on whose shoulders landed the fallout. 

There were barely two items on the menu for how to proceed following my verbal 
blunder: the hard way of ignoring my faux pas and plunging courageously forward, or else the 
easy way of snapping my fingers and disappearing in a puff of magic smoke that wipes clean all 
recollections of my presence. Given my unimpressive prowess as a magician, I was compelled to 


plow onward. 


Reverting to her revelation, I inquired, “What happened?” 

“We're not sure. The medical examiner said my father-in-law had a brain aneurysm that 
ruptured, though that could've either caused the accident or been caused by the accident. One 
witness claimed she saw him slumped over the wheel before his car hit the tree, which is why 
they think the rupture rendered him unconscious or probably killed him while he was driving. If 
that's what happened, they told us it would have come with no warning and he wouldn't have 
suffered.” 

“That would be the one saving grace in this tragedy.” 

“Yes. He was healthy and walked three miles daily on his treadmill. No one suspected 
there was a bomb set to go off in his brain. We were planning to be here next month with all the 
family to celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday.” 

Her enigmatic smile refused to yield, ever more discordant with her latest account. I 
wanted to recalibrate my understanding of her, despite foundering since flubbing my previous, 
cheerful reckoning. Her countenance blocked my every endeavor. 

“Also, we nearly lost my mother last week,” she continued. “She went to an urgent care 
clinic complaining of abdominal pains; which was very fortunate, because her appendix was 
ready to burst. They performed surgery immediately. The operation was successful. Then she fell 
ill in the hospital with a bacterial infection and her lungs filled with liquid.” 

“You're joking,” I sputtered, reintroducing my foot to my mouth. “I mean, no, just last 
week? And now this?” 

As poorly as I was handling these disclosures, I was grateful my husband declined to 
accompany me on my errand that morning. Upon hearing “bacterial infection,” he would 


assuredly vent his thousandth-told-tirade about how each of his parents required treatment in a 


hospital for a curable ailment, each contracted a bacterial infection during the hospital stay, and 
each was “discharged” as a corpse. Admittedly, I was perplexed regarding what this besieged 
woman needed; nevertheless, listening to my husband lambaste the health care industry ad 
infinitum was undoubtedly not a finalist in that category. 

“Is your mother doing better?” 

“She's still in the hospital, listed as serious but stable.” 

“So you left that nightmare to deal with this one,” I dared to conjecture, inadequately 
admonished for my arrogance in jumping to conclusions. 

“No, we would have arrived yesterday, except I was scheduled for surgery three days ago. 
Then there were complications with my procedure.” 

“This is unreal,” I spouted. My comment was trite but true. What could I say? What 
could anyone say? 

“Yes,” she concurred, adding a strained chuckle on top of the omnipresent smile. “I'm not 
supposed to walk much for a few days, so my husband went to bring the car. I hope I didn't 
miscommunicate where to meet.” 

I took that to be a gentle hint that she needed to take leave of me, presumably to make a 
phone call to resolve her current dilemma. I wished her well; which, while heartfelt, was 
certainly inadequate, I imagined. I was plagued by desiring to help a sister and confounded as to 
how. 

We parted and I ambled on absentmindedly. I was dismayed that the emotion in her voice 
was excessively muffled, considering what she was going through; and the scant emotion I did 
detect contrasted starkly with the exhausting oppression she was withstanding. It was as if she 


were a morbid passerby who read an article about a Job-like woman and was regaling me with 


what she read. 

I fulfilled my errand at the store and arrived home, thankfully without further 
perturbation. Ensconced and secluded in my favorite, quiet spot in the house, I relived the 
freakish incident. 

When I was a young girl, I was haunted by a belief that for every interaction there must 
be the right set of words which, if said at the right moment and in the right way, would make 
everything ... well, “right.” I know this is silly, although I cannot shake that belief nor the anxiety 
that I will fail to find those words. 

I stared out the window at Haystack Rock, the local landmark which steadfastly endures, 
regally astride land and sea, inspiring all courtiers. A marine layer of fog was rolling in from the 
ocean, its frothy breath already whispering over the monolith's jagged crest. 

“I didn't have to say anything,” I suddenly asserted to no one. “I was there to listen.” 

That poor woman — I decided — was accustomed to serving as a stalwart. She felt obliged 
to bolster her husband and the rest of her family braving this procession of trials. She believed 
she had to suppress her emotions in front of them, lest any release might undermine their 
strength. 

Still, she coveted release, if merely to acknowledge reality aloud. However, even with 
me, an audience she would never see again, she could not accept weighing me down with her 
burden. She kept forcing her smile, as if to say, “It's alright. You must not feel badly for me. I 
apologize for not keeping this inside. But don't let it trouble you, as well.” 

I encountered her, perhaps the only positive coincidence among a dense and 
disconcerting string of terrible ones, at a time when she needed to meet someone not from her 


beleaguered family, whose sweatshirt declared, “I'm a sister. You can tell me.” 


END 


